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VOLUNTEERS  FROM  ITALY  FOR 
\Qn  5r  LINCOLN'S  ARMY* 

HOWARD  R.  MARRARO 

A  PERUSAL  OF  the  files  of  the  leading  Italian  newspapers 
of  the  Civil  War  period  cannot  but  convince  the  reader  that  the 
Italian  people "  sympathized  with  Lincoln's  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Union,  not  only  because  they  saw  in  them  an  analogy  to  their  own 
efforts  to  achieve  the  political  unification  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  but 
also  because  they  believed  that  the  real  issue  at  stake  was  slavery 
versus  democracy.  Italian  government  officials,  journalists,  newspa- 
per correspondents,  and  other  writers  were  indefatigable  in  their  ef- 
forts to  show  the  Italians  that  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  in  real- 
ity striking  at  liberty  the  world  over.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Italians  gave  moral  and  material  support  to  those  forces 
which  aimed  to  achieve  the  victory  of  the  North  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  This  support  of  the  Italian  people,  who  were  still  in  the 
process  of  attaining  their  own  political  independence,  is  noteworthy, 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  peoples  of  both  England  and  France — with 
certain  exceptions — were  in  open  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy  and 
hoped  that  the  war  would  end  in  the  downfall  of  "the  contemptible 
democracy"  beyond  the  sea.  Lincoln  himself  had  occasion  to  testify 
that  the  King  and  the  people  of  Italy  had  always  addressed  "to  us  the 
language  of  respect,  confidence  and  friendship." 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and 
South,  many  Italian  military  officers  and  soldiers  rushed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  at  Turin  and  to  the  various  consulates  in  the  penin- 
sula to  offer  their  services  to  the  Northern  forces.  These  offers  be- 
came more  numerous  and  persistent  when  it  became  known  in  Italy 
that  as  soon  as  the  passions  of  the  early  weeks  of  the  war  cooled  off 
in  the  grim  test  of  actual  fighting,  the  number  of  volunteers  and, 
later,  even  the  unpopular  draft  system  were  insufficient  to  fill  the 
gaps  and  enlarge  the  forces  to  the  necessary  strength.  As  early  as 
May,  1 86 1,  many  applications,  oral  and  written,  for  enlistment  in  the 

*  This  article  is  based  largely  on  information  derived  from  the  archives  of  the 
United  States  embassy  in  Rome  and  from  contemporary  Italian  and  American  news- 
papers. 
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United  States  army  were  made  to  Romaine  Dillon,  charge  d'affaires 
ad  interim  at  the  United  States  Legation  at  Turin,  by  disbanded  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  fought  under  Garibaldi  in  the  liberation  of 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy.  There  were  so  many  of  these  requests  that 
Dillon  published  in  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  charge  had  "no  knowledge,  official  or  nonofficial, 
of  any  instructions  of  his  government  authorizing  any  such  enlist- 
ments out  of  the  United  States."  In  an  editorial  comment  on  this 
announcement,  May  22,  1861,  II  Diritto,  a  liberal  newspaper  of  Tur- 
in, stated  that  it  was  glad  the  Italians  were  prevented  from  going  be- 
cause "the  problems  of  Italy  are  not  yet  definitely  settled,  and  Italy 
will  still  need  the  support  of  these  men  in  case  another  war  should 
break  out  for  the  complete  liberation  and  unification  of  Italy." 

The  immediate  effect  of  Dillon's  announcement  and  of  similar 
notices  issued  by  American  consuls  in  Italy  was  to  reduce  the  number 
of  applicants,  but  not  for  long.  In  a  dispatch  from  Turin,  August  19, 
1 86 1,  George  Perkins  Marsh,  who  had  just  arrived  as  American 
minister,  informed  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he  received 
daily  applications,  both  orally  and  by  letter,  for  employment  in  the 
United  States  army.  The  applicants  were  principally  Italians,  but 
there  were  also  many  Poles  and  Hungarians.  Being  men  of  military 
education  as  well  as  of  experience,  they  asked  Marsh  for  positions  of 
command.  With  very  few  exceptions,  however,  they  were  destitute 
of  the  means  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Marsh  in  no  instance  gave  encouragement  to  these  appli- 
cants, beyond  letters  of  introduction  in  two  or  three  ca§es,  both  be- 
cause he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  American  government 
would  undertake  to  furnish  funds  to  pay  the  passage  of  foreign  offi- 
cers to  America  and  because  to  offer  the  least  ray  of  hope  would  aug- 
ment the  number  of  petitioners,  whose  appeals  to  his  private  charity 
were  already  beyond  his  ability  to  meet. 

In  spite  of  continuously  repeated  declarations  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  accept  in  behalf  of  his  government  the  services  of  European 
officers  and  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  their  aid  was  desired 
or  would  be  accepted  by  the  United  States,  Marsh  continued  to  be 
besieged  by  applicants  for  employment  in  the  Northern  army  to  an 
extent  that  became  "a  very  serious  annoyance."  Since  many  of  these 
men  brought  recommendations  or  had  character  or  position  making 
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it  impolitic  to  dismiss  them  unheard,  Marsh  sought  formal  instruc- 
tions from  Seward  as  to  the  kind  of  reply  appropriate  for  these  vol- 
unteers. In  his  dispatch  of  September  16,  1861,  Marsh  explained  that 
Italy  had  been  for  some  years  an  asylum  for  political  refugees  and 
that  the  Italian  war  of  1859  and  the  movements  of  Garibaldi  in  i860 
had  brought  to  the  peninsula  many  soldiers  of  fortune  as  well  as  offi- 
cers who  had  retired  from  different  European  armies  and  who  desired 
to  re-enter  military  service.  Many  of  these  persons  were  at  that  mo- 
ment in  Piedmont.  Among  them,  according  to  Marsh,  were  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Italian  officers,  professionally  educated  and  well 
qualified  by  experience,  attainment,  and  character  to  be  of  use  in 
any  service  where  there  were  no  objections  to  the  employment  of  for- 
eign officers.  Although  Marsh  had  uniformly  discouraged  these  ap- 
plicants and  pointed  out  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  officers  by  the  United  States,  he  was  less  abrupt 
in  his  rejections  of  their  offers  than  he  would  have  been  under  other 
circumstances,  thinking  it  probable  that  if  peremptorily  repulsed  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Union,  these  persons  might  be  driven  by  their 
needs  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Rebels.  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
Europe  was  then  swarming  with  Southern  agents  through  whom 
their  services  might  be  tendered  and  who  had  even  been  authorized 
to  employ  them. 

Marsh's  dispatch  crossed  one  by  Seward  dated  September 
21,  1 861,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  notified  the  Minister  at 
Turin  that  it  accorded  "with  our  views  of  the  public  interest  to  re- 
ceive foreigners,  friends  of  freedom,  and  unity  of  the  American  Re- 
public, into  our  military  service  as  officers  and  soldiers."  Seward  add- 
ed that  up  to  that  moment  the  Union  army  had  been  able  to  assign 
satisfactory  positions  to  all  who  had  offered  their  services.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  warned,  however,  that  he  could  not  of  course  foresee 
how  long  this  policy  would  continue,  since  the  army  was  then  rapidly 
filling  up  y  thus  there  was  no  need  to  offer  special  pecuniary  induce- 
ments beyond  the  compensation  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Congress. 
Although  the  Union  cheerfully  accepted  those  who  came,  Seward 
concluded  that  he  could  not  authorize  Marsh  to  advance  monies  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  volunteers  from  Italy.  In  another  dispatch  on 
the  subject,  October  10,  1861,  after  reiterating  what  he  had  previous- 
ly stated,  Seward  stressed  that  foreign  officers  would  not  be  accepted 
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in  the  Northern  army  unless  qualified  by  experience,  good  character, 
and  good  conduct.  The  Secretary  of  State  ventured  the  opinion  that 
those  who  came  within  a  short  period  could  reasonably  expect  em- 
ployment, whereas  those  who  delayed  ran  the  risk  of  finding  the  ar- 
mies filled,  and,  as  he  trusted,  the  great  battle  won. 

In  spite  of  Seward's  specific  declaration  on  the  subject  of  Italian 
volunteers,  Marsh  on  September  24,  1861,  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  proposal  by  Colonels  Francesco  Anfossi  and  Gustav 
Cluseret  to  join  the  Union's  military  forces,  together  with  evidences 
of  their  professional  character.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this 
proposal,  Seward  stated,  October  15,  1861,  that  the  condition  of 
American  affairs  was  such  as  to  forbid  contracting  engagements  by 
correspondence  with  European  officers  abroad,  however  meritorious 
or  distinguished.  Seward  reiterated  his  belief,  however,  that  if  these 
men  should  come  to  the  United  States  soon,  they  would  be  received 
into  service  at  a  grade  as  high  as  possible,  but  no  one  could  then  fore- 
see how  soon  any  official  place  would  be  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  candidates  who  presented  their  wishes  in  person.  Marsh  replied, 
October  29,  1861,  that  Colonels  Cluseret  and  Anfossi,  "whose  testi- 
monials are  of  the  highest  character,"  were  not  in  a  condition  to  un- 
dertake so  long  a  voyage  without  pecuniary  aid,  or  at  least  the  cer- 
tainty of  employment  on  their  arrival.  Subsequently,  however,  Clu- 
seret resigned  his  commission  in  the  Italian  army  and  went  to  the 
United  States,  taking  with  him  letters  and  testimonials  of  profession- 
al ability. 

Seward  wrote  to  Marsh  on  November  22,  1861,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  North  could  not  consistently  offer  special  in- 
ducements to  military  men  in  Italy  who  were  unable  to  defray  their 
own  expenses  in  coming  to  join  the  Union  armies,  but  explained  that 
the  Union  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  urgent  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  it  did  not  need  to  solicit  foreign  aid,  and  naturally  desired 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  doing  so.  Secondly,  it  wished  to  abstain 
from  intrusion  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  foreign  states  and  from 
seeming  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  coming 
forward  with  just  claims  upon  all  positions  requiring  skill  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  jealousies  between  native  and  for- 
eign defenders  of  the  Union.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  forces  in  the 
field  exceeded  half  a  million  men,  and  the  officers  charged  with  or- 
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ganizing  them  reported  that  those  who  had  been  recently  recruited 
increased  the  number  to  seven  hundred  thousand.  If  the  insurrection 
should  continue,  Seward  concluded,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
keep  them  down  to  a  million  than  to  raise  them  to  that  figure.  Never- 
theless, the  Secretary  of  State  felt  certain  that  the  Washington  au- 
thorities would  not  revoke  what  they  had  thus  far  said;  they  were 
still  willing  to  receive  from  Europe  those  who  cared  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  in  August,  1861,  Seward  informed  Giuseppe  Berti- 
natti,  the  Italian  minister  in  Washington,  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  Europe  which  left  the  impression  that  General  Garibaldi  in- 
tended to  come  to  the  United  States  to  join  the  Union  army.  In  com- 
municating this  fact  to  Bettino  Ricasoli,  the  Italian  Prime  Minister, 
Bertinatti  added  that  some  of  Garibaldi's  officers  who  had  already 
arrived  in  the  United  States  were  being  immediately  accepted  in  the 
army  and  sent  to  the  corps  which  was  being  formed  in  the  West  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Fremont.  In  fact,  some  of  these  officers 
had  asked  Bertinatti  to  recommend  them  to  the  War  Department. 
The  Italian  Minister  refused  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  explaining 
that  the  civil  code  and  the  instructions  received  from  his  home  gov- 
ernment made  it  impossible  for  him  to  interfere  in  such  matters. 

American  consular  officers  in  various  cities  of  Italy  also  received 
offers  of  military  service  from  Italians.  In  February,  1862,  W.  J. 
Stillman,  the  American  consul  in  Rome,  was  waited  on  by  Lieuten- 
ant General  Gerolamo  Ulloa,  late  of  the  Italian  army  and  well 
known  as  the  commander  of  Venice  in  the  siege  which  that  city  sus- 
tained at  the  close  of  the  revolution  of  1 848-1 849,  who  offered  his 
services  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Stillman  explained 
in  a  dispatch  that  General  Ulloa  had  been  exiled  from  his  native 
Naples  because  of  disagreement  with  the  Italian  government,  since 
he  was  an  ardent  republican,  an  advocate  of  a  confederation  of  Ital- 
ian states,  and  earnestly  opposed  to  the  course  of  the  Government  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Similar  applications  for  passage  to  America  from 
Italians  desirous  of  entering  the  army  of  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceived by  William  T.  Rice,  Consul  in  Spezia.  Some  of  these  appli- 
cants, according  to  Rice,  were  naturalized  American  citizens  who 
wished  to  be  provided  with  a  passage  home  in  order  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces.  One  unidentified  applicant  who  had  been  an  offi- 
cer desired  to  be  assured  on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  the 
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same  rank  he  had  formerly  held.  Since  Rice  was  without  instructions 
from  the  State  Department  on  the  subject,  he  appealed  to  Marsh  for 
guidance  and  advice. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862  applicants  for  service 
in  the  Union  forces  became  so  numerous  that  American  consular  of- 
ficials in  Italian  cities  offered  suggestions  to  the  State  Department 
concerning  the  enlistment  of  foreigners  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  Andrew  J.  Stevens,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Leghorn,  in 
a  dispatch,  August  2,  1862,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  be  obliged  to  support  a  standing  army  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men  for  some  years  after  the  volunteer  army  had 
accomplished. the  great  work  for  which  it  was  created  and  the  "war- 
worn veterans"  who  composed  it  had  returned  to  their  homes.  An 
army  of  the  size  needed  by  the  United  States  after  the  rebellion  was 
put  down  would,  according  to  Stevens,  have  to  come  from  some  source 
other  than  the  ranks  of  American-born  citizens.  American  volunteer 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  active  life  incident  to  actual  war,  would 
not  be  willing  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  routine  duties.  Stevens 
pointed  out  that  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  hardy,  energetic 
young  men  in  Italy  who,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  demand  for 
labor  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cost  of  living,  were  scarcely  able 
to  earn  enough  to  supply  their  daily  wants  j  in  Leghorn  alone  there 
were  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  people  who  on  arising  in  the  morn- 
ing had  not  the  remotest  idea  from  what  source  they  would  get  their 
dinner.  These  young  men,  according  to  Stevens,  would  gladly  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  join  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
if  they  but  had  means  to  defray  their  passage  to  New  York.  Stevens 
explained  that  almost  daily  he  received  applications  from  parties  who 
had  men  enrolled  by  the  dozens  desirous  of  entering  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  As  an  example  he  referred  to  a  colonel  who  had  a 
whole  regiment  of  such  "emigranti"  who  required  only  their  passage 
paid  and  the  proper  arms  placed  in  their  hands  to  enroll  themselves 
as  "regulars."  Stevens  was  satisfied  that  he  could  land  such  emigrants 
in  New  York  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  thirty  dollars  per  person. 
At  a  time  when  the  Union  seemed  to  need  the  service  of  all  the  men 
it  could  obtain,  was  it  wise  to  inquire  from  what  source  they  came, 
and  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  procure  the  men  for  the  regular  army 
in  the  manner  indicated?  The  premiums  and  bounty  then  offered  by 
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the  United  States  Government  to  Americans,  Stevens  pointed  out, 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  passage  of  these  men  to  a  port  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  personnel  from  the  source  suggested  would  be  cheaper 
than  that  enlisted  at  home.  As  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Italians, 
Stevens  referred  to  the  fields  of  Magenta  Palestro,  Solferino,  and 
San  Martino.  With  the  proper  funds,  Stevens  felt  confident  that  he 
could  within  sixty  days  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  War 
Department  a  supply  of  hardy  recruits  for  the  regular  army  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  enlist- 
ments was  worthy  of  being  adopted  by  the  American  government.  As 
an  inducement  to  join  the  regular  army  instead  of  the  volunteer  ar- 
my, Stevens  suggested  a  gift  of  eighty  acres  of  land  and  the  confer- 
ring of  citizenship  upon  each  foreigner  who  served  for  at  least  five 
years. 

Stillman,  the  Consul  in  Rome,  was  so  impressed  by  the  number  of 
persons  constantly  offering  themselves  that  he  proposed  to  Seward 
measures  for  making  available  what  he  described  as  "this  immense 
material  so  ready  for  the  Union  purposes."  As  outlined  briefly  in  his 
dispatch  of  November  4,  1862,  his  plan  involved  the  establishment 
of  a  superintendence  at  Italian  ports  for  military  emigrants  to  the 
United  States.  All  men  qualified  for  military  service  were  to  be  em- 
barked from  convenient  ports  on  the  Italian  coast,  the  superintendent 
contracting  with  the  captains  of  ships  sailing  to  America  for  the 
passage  of  as  many  men  as  the  ship  could  carry  and  issuing  to  the  cap- 
tains an  order  from  the  War  Department  for  the  amount  of  the  pas- 
sage money  agreed  upon  (approximately  $20  or  $25).  The  order, 
duly  signed  by  the  emigrant,  was  to  be  made  payable  on  delivery  of 
the  emigrants  at  the  recruiting  stations  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
amount  thus  paid  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  bounty.  Stillman  felt 
confident  that  by  some  such  method  "thousands  of  good  soldiers" 
could  be  obtained  in  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  military  need  for 
them  was  over,  Stillman  suggested  that  there  was  a  field  for  their 
permanent  settlement  in  those  states  whose  climate  was  similar  to 
that  of  Italy,  where  they  might  introduce  with  great  advantage  the 
agricultural  products  of  Italy,  especially  the  olive  and  vine.  Offering 
his  services  to  the  government  to  execute  this  plan,  Stillman  was  cer- 
tain that  the  local  Italian  authorities  would  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 
way. 
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From  Genoa  D.  H.  Wheeler,  United  States  Consul  in  that  city, 
wrote  to  Seward  that  he  had  received  application  from  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  Legion,  a  body  of  exiled  Hungarians  who  had 
served  with  Garibaldi  in  i860  and  had  subsequently  been  organized 
into  a  legion  under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  government.  Later  they 
had  been  disbanded.  Wheeler  replied,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  enlist  or  send  soldiers  to  the  United  States,  and 
referred  the  applicants  to  the  Legation  at  Turin.  He  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  during  the  preceding  year  he  had  received  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  of  these  applications.  Thousands  were  from 
young  men  who,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  military  life  and  glory 
in  the  Sicilian  campaign  in  i860,  were  now  constantly  pressing  their 
services  upon  American  officers.  It  was  difficult  for  Wheeler  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  had  no  authority,  ships,  or  money  for  sending 
them  to  New  York.  The  visits  of  Italian  youth  anxious  to  enter  the 
Union  army  continued  to  be  so  numerous  that  he  was  seriously  em- 
barrassed in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  fact,  he  gave  notice  through 
the  journals  of  the  city  that  he  could  no  longer  receive  persons  on 
business  of  this  nature  and  that  he  lacked  authority  to  give  assistance 
or  encouragement  to  military  emigrants.  One  reason  for  this  notifica- 
tion was  to  avoid  giving  the  Italian  Government  occasion  for  suspi- 
cion that  the  persons  who  went  to  the  consulate,  most  of  them  more 
or  less  obnoxious  to  the  Italian  Government,  received  encouragement 
in  some  illegal  enterprise.  After  the  publication  of  this  notice  Wheel- 
er was  much  less  importuned  by  these  volunteers. 

Marsh  had  the  same  experience.  After  publication  of  the  notice 
from  the  State  Department  announcing  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment no  longer  required  the  services  of  foreign  officers,  he  did 
not  communicate  to  Seward  "any  of  the  very  numerous  offers"  he 
continued  to  receive  from  military  men,  except  that  of  Garibaldi.  In 
October,  1862,  however,  Marsh  received  a  proposal  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Garibaldi,  which  he  communicated  to  Washington.  In 
a  dispatch  on  October  21,  1862,  he  informed  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  Colonel  Giovanni  Battista  Cattabeni,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  all  the  European  campaigns  of  Garibaldi  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  language,  offered  to  raise  and  organize 
immediately  a  corps  of  four  battalions  of  five  hundred  men  each  for 
service  in  the  army  of  the  Union  to  be  composed  of  soldiers  who  had 
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seen  service  and  who  were  free  from  military  obligation  to  the  Ital- 
ian Government,  and  to  embark  them  for  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  the  means  of  transportation  were  provided.  This  proposal  of  Col- 
onel Cattabeni  was  communicated  to  Urbano  Rattazzi,  the  Prime 
Minister,  through  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Genoa,  who  went  to  Turin 
for  that  purpose,  and  who,  as  Marsh  was  informed  by  Cattabeni's 
agent,  received  from  the  Prime  Minister  assurances  that  the  enroll- 
ment, organization,  and  embarkation  of  the  corps  would  be  permitted 
by  the  Italian  Government. 

At  Marsh's  suggestion,  Cattabeni  submitted  in  writing  an  outline 
of  his  proposal.  The  plan,  as  translated  and  transmitted  by  Marsh 
with  his  dispatch,  was  as  follows: 

To  H.  E.,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States: 

Notes  on  the  formation  and  destination  of  the  Italian  legion  for  North 

America. 

The  legion  shall  be  composed  of  four  battalions,  each  five  hundred  men 
strong,  in  all  two  thousand. 

The  list  of  officers  and  sub-officers  shall  be  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  a  board  of  five  officers  nominated  by  General  Garibaldi,  and  the 
action  of  the  board  shall  be  subject  to  his  approval. 

The  undersigned  pledges  himself  that  at  the  time  of  embarkation  the 
legion  shall  be  instructed  and  organized  on  military  principles,  and  clothed 
and  equipped  in  every  respect. 

The  undersigned  pledges  himself  that  the  legion,  on  its  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, shall  be  ready  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  take  its  position 
in  the  field. 

The  personnel  of  the  legion  shall  consist  of  soldiers  already  tried  in 
battle,  and  sufficiently  strong  and  robust  to  bear  the  hardships  and  fatigues 
of  war.  It  shall  always  observe  the  rules  of  the  strictest  discipline. 

The  legion  shall  bind  itself  by  oath  to  serve  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  asks  no  (special)  recompense  for  the  services  it  may  render  the  Re- 
public, and  the  only  conditions  proposed  are : 

(i)  Pay  equal  to  that  of  the  other  troops  of  the  Federal  army.  (2) 
The  embarkation  of  the  legion  by  means  of  transport  adequate  to  the  con- 
veyance of  the  entire  personnel  at  a  single  voyage.  (3)  As  soon  as  Gener- 
al Garibaldi  shall  reach  the  American  soil,  the  legion  shall  pass  immediately 
under  his  command,  by  the  name  of  the  First  Regiment,  and  shall  consti- 
tute his  advance  guard. 
Genoa,  23  October  1862 

(Signed)  The  Colonel  G.  B.  Cattabeni 
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In  transmitting  Cattabeni's  plan  to  Seward,  Marsh  reiterated  that 
the  Italian  was  an  officer  of  experience  and  tried  bravery  and  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  corps  Cattabeni  proposed  to  raise  would 
prove  to  be  efficient  soldiery.  Marsh  supposed  that  the  men  would 
not  expect  a  bounty  upon  enlistment ;  as  they  proposed  to  furnish 
their  own  equipment,  they  could  be  brought  into  the  field  ready  for 
active  service  at  less  cost  than  soldiers  raised  in  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union.  Though  he  had  made  no  official  request,  Marsh  thought 
it  not  improbable  that  the  Italian  Government  would  in  some  way 
aid  in  the  transportation  of  these  men  to  America. 

Cattabeni's  proposal  was  submitted  through  regular  channels  to 
Edward  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  authorized  Assist- 
ant Adjutant  General  C.  P.  Buckingham  to  reply  that  "the  law  does 
not  authorize  the  organization  of  troops  on  the  plan  proposed  by 
Colonel  Cattebeni."  In  notifying  Marsh  of  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Seward  instructed  him,  November  18,  1862,  that  "in 
communicating  to  Colonel  Cattabeni  the  decision  contained  in  this 
letter  .  .  .  you  will  at  the  same  time  assure  him  that  his  generous  pro- 
posal is  properly  appreciated  and  will  always  be  gratefully  remember- 
ed by  those  who  are  battling  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty  and 
Union."  About  a  month  later  a  more  concrete  proposal  by  Cattabeni 
was  resubmitted  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  Secretary  of  War  but 
was  declined  on  the  ground  the  country  did  not  contemplate  the  ac- 
ceptance of  bodies  of  troops  organized  in  foreign  countries,  even  with 
the  consent  of  their  sovereigns.  Although  this  policy  of  the  War  De- 
partment remained  fixed  throughout  the  course  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  liberal  newspaper,  U  Of  intone  of  Turin,  on  November  3, 
1864,  criticized  the  existence  in  several  cities  of  Italy  of  officers  for 
the  enlistment  of  volunteers  for  the  Union,  charging  that  these  re- 
cruiting agents  were  causing  desertions  from  the  Italian  army. 

As  the  Civil  War  drew  to  a  close,  a  final  suggestion  on  the  sub- 
ject was  made  by  T.  B.  Bigelow  Lawrence,  United  States  Consul 
General  for  Italy,  to  Governor  John  Albion  Andrew  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  a  letter  from  Florence,  January  30,  1865,  Lawrence  stated 
that  during  the  two  preceding  years  "great  numbers  of  soldiers"  who 
had  served  under  Garibaldi,  both  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  and  more  recently  in  the  campaign  which  terminated  in  his  de- 
feat and  capture  at  Aspromonte,  had  applied  at  the  American  Consu- 
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late  in  Florence  as  well  as  at  various  other  consulates  under  his  juris- 
diction throughout  Italy  for  service  in  the  Union  armies.  Although 
it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  men  thus  applying,  Law- 
rence felt  certain  that  personal  applications  were  made  by  several 
thousand  who  offered  to  enlist  provided  their  passage  to  the  United 
States  was  paid.  He  informed  Governor  Andrew  that  although  Marsh, 
the  American  Minister  at  Turin,  had  reported  to  Washington  these 
facts  and  the  desire  of  the  Italian  Government  to  aid  in  the  departure 
of  these  volunteers,  Seward,  "properly  enough,"  had  refused  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter.  Since  the  partisans  and  the  followers  of  Gari- 
baldi were  looked  upon  by  the  Italian  Government  as  a  source  of  dis- 
cord and  as  a  dangerous  element  in  Italy,  it  was  naturally  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Although  its  relations  with  France  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Italian  Government  to  countenance  open  enlistments  in 
Italy  for  the  Union  service,  Lawrence  had  been  assured  in  very  high 
quarters  of  approval  of  any  system  of  emigration  which  would  enable 
these  men  to  leave  Italy,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  all  such  persons 
who  desired  to  embark  for  foreign  countries  a  free  pass  on  the  rail- 
ways to  the  ports  of  choice. 

Lawrence  had  heard  it  suggested  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
might  be  willing  to  send  vessels  to  some  port  or  ports  in  Italy,  not 
of  course  officially,  but  through  a  mercantile  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  this  emigration.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  contract  with  these  men  in  Italy.  All  that  was  required  was  the 
publication  of  a  notice  in  the  Italian  papers  that  emigrants  would  be 
taken  for  a  specified  sum  (naming  some  low  price),  the  money  payable 
"on  arrival  in  America."  Lawrence  would  guarantee  that  a  very  large 
body  of  trained  and  disciplined  soldiers  could  thus  be  secured  at  a 
very  trifling  expense.  He  felt  certain  that  all  these  men  would  enlist 
upon  arrival  in  the  United  States.  Lawrence  informed  Governor  An- 
drew that  he  had  discussed  the  matter,  unofficially  of  course,  with 
Marsh,  who  quite  agreed  with  him  on  the  subject,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  was  confident  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men  could  be  sent  from  Italy. 

If  Governor  Andrew  found  the  plan  feasible,  Lawrence  suggested 
that  an  initial  attempt  might  be  made  on  a  small  scale  by  sending  out 
a  screw  steamer  accommodating  five  or  six  hundred  emigrants.  The 
steamer    might    sail    for    an    important    Italian    port,    say    Gen- 
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oa,  with  a  cargo ;  after  it  had  been  discharged  a  notice  would  be  in- 
serted in  the  Italian  newspapers  to  the  above  effect.  Lawrence  felt 
that  by  this  means  the  recruiting  service  of  Massachusetts  would  be 
enormously  benefited  5  and  a  hitherto  untouched  field,  not  simply 
for  recruits  but  for  veteran  soldiers,  would  be  reaped  in  Italy.  Law- 
rence stressed  the  fact  that  Italy  was  differently  placed  from  any 
other  foreign  nation.  If  his  plan  were  carried  out,  America  would  not 
take  men  from  the  pursuits  of  industry  with  whom  the  nation  was 
reluctant  to  part,  but  a  warlike  class  without  occupation,  of  whom  the 
Italian  Government  wished  to  be  rid.  These  volunteers  would  re- 
ceive unofficial  but  direct  aid  from  the  American  consulates  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  active  agents  might  be  employed  among 
Americans  in  Italy  under  the  supervision  of  some  person  charged 
with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  plan.  Knowing  the  immense 
gain  and  importance  that  would  accrue  to  the  Union  by  securing  these 
men,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Union's  system  of  bounties  or  even 
of  a  soldier's  pay,  but  simply  asked  for  service  and  subsistence,  Law- 
rence was  moved  to  address  the  Governor  on  the  subject. 

An  intensive  search  by  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Dooley,  State  Librarian  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Library,  which  has  a  large  collection  of  the 
correspondence  from  the  governor's  office,  particularly  for  the  Civil 
War  period  under  Governor  Andrew,  has  failed  to  produce  the  letter 
written  by  Lawrence  to  the  Governor  or  the  Governor's  reply.  There- 
fore it  is  not  known  what  action,  if  any,  Governor  Andrew  may  have 
taken  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  contained  in  Lawrence's  letter.  Prob- 
ably the  approaching  end  of  the  Civil  War  made  it  inadvisable  if  not 
impracticable  to  act  on  the  suggestion. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  positive  certainty  the  number  of 
Italians  who  came  to  America  during  the  course  of  the  Civil  War 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  armed  forces  of  the  Union.  A  study 
of  the  census  figures  throws  little  light  on  the  subject.  The  official 
census  of  1870  showed  a  total  of  16,756  Italians  in  the  United  States, 
representing  an  increase  of  6,238  over  the  preceding  census.  It  is 
probable  that  a  fair  number  of  those  who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  came  to  bear  arms  in  the  Union  army.  But  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  how  many  of  these  Italians  came  to  the 
United  States  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1865  or  how  many 
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others  may  have  returned  to  Italy  during  the  decade.  On  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  used  in  preparing  this  article,  we  may  conclude  that 
many  more  experienced  Italian  officers  and  soldiers  would  have  come 
to  America  to  serve  in  the  regular  and  volunteer  armies  if  the  State 
and  War  Departments  had  authorized  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  in  the  peninsula  to  defray  their  expenses.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  Italians  gave  their  support  to  the  forces 
that  worked  for  the  restoration  of  the  American  Union. 
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